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Introduction: cross-cultural translation 

'flic fascination with Zarathushtra first enters western literature in Greek 
texts from the fifth and fourth centuries. In this chapter, I would like to 
suggest that Greek intellectuals in the fifth and especially the fourth century 
made competing but different appeals to Zarathushtra. "The disciples of 
Pythagoras, on the one hand, and the members of Plato's Academy, on the 
other, both invoked Zarathushtra (or Zoroaster) in their work, during the era 
that followed the wars between the Greeks and the Persians. At a time when 
we would expect to see reluctance about the acceptance of Iranian culture and 
ideas, we sec instead a prominence and an attention given to an Iranian figure 
among the Pythagoreans and the Platonists. Why do these Greeks so avidly 
and insistently appropriate Zarathushtra, and what ate the consequences of 
this appropriation? Did Zarathushtra's teaching and ideology pose any chal- 
lenges to Greek conceptions of philosophy and religion? What does it even 
mean for a Greek to invoke Zarathushtra in the Greek language in a Greek 
text? In what follows, I would like to discuss the portrayal of Zarathushtra 
in the Greek material from the classical period and thereby also offer some 
responses to these difficult questions. 

Let me note at the outset that the use of Zarathushtra by Greek sources 
upsets conventional scholarly views about the implacable hostility of the 
Greeks and Persians in the fifth and fourth centuries, just as the appeal 
to Zarathushtra also contravenes what we might be led to expect by the 
widespread negative portrayal of Persians in Greek art and literature. Given 
the scholarly attention directed at the events of Marathon and Salarnis, it 
may surprise some to see Zarathushtra appear in Greek texts as a venerable 
object of interest rather than as a source of derision. In fact, although a full- 
scale military presence in mainland Greece occurred only in the years 490 
and 480-479, the archaeological and iconographic evidence indicates that 
there was considerable receptivity to Iranian cultural influence in mainland 
Greece, the northern Aegean, and western Anatolia. Since the bulk of 
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this essay is concerned mainly with claims made by Greek elites, it should 
especially be noted that Iranian themes and styles may have assisted social 
stratification in the fifth and fourth centuries and that these foreign elements 
probably found their most eager recipients among the upper echelons of 
Greek societies. 1 Admittedly, scholars have found it easier to trace influence 
in the other direction, and to argue for significant Greek impact on Iranian 
art and culture in places such as Pasargadac, Perscpolis, and Susa. While the 
details of this cross-cultural interaction have only just begun to emerge in 
any meaningful way, suffice it to say that the evidence points to a greater 
degree of interaction and receptivity than has been previously accepted. 
Such things as Greek luxury toreutic, textiles, clothing, jewellery, seals, and 
even court ceremonial and court settings show recognizable marks of Iranian 
influence. On the other hand, Greek and Ionian culture left an impact on 
Persian sculpture and statuary at the same time that Greeks themselves also 
fought for the Persian king. An important general context for Greek uses of 
Zarathushtra, then, is the receptivity on both sides to foreign elements and 
a sense of cultural inter-connectedness. 2 

The use of Zarathushtra by Greeks also raises the question of cross-cultural 
translation, in this case the translation of a figure from Iran to Greece. In her 
study of the image of Zoroaster, Jenny Rose states that there are two kinds 
of cross-cultural translation, the academic' and the 'imaginative'. 3 As Roses 
own book demonstrates, this dichotomy scarcely begins to account for the 
multilayered representation of Zarathushtra in the Greek texts, even in the 
early period, as he performs the roles of magus, prophet, philosopher, and 
astrologer. Nor does the Greeks' receptivity to Persian culture in itself explain 
the complex and multi-faceted representation of Persians in general and 
Zarathushtra in particular in Greek literature. The topic brings into focus 
fantasies and distortions, anxieties and appropriations, and interpretations 
and misinterpretations. It involves questions of ethnicity and identity, and 
it pertains to the relationship between the self and the other and between 
Greek and barbarian. But it is hard to evaluate these representations and the 
relationships that they describe in any straightforward sense, not least because 
of the complicated and shared histories of the Greeks and the Persians. Thus, 
the issue of Greek rcccptivitv is complicated by the reality of Persian imperial 
and political rule in western Asia, since the Persians ruled over several Greek 
communities in the region of Asia Minor, including, of course, the home 
cities of Ionian intellectuals such as Herodotus. As Stiabo observed, 'the 
Persians of all the barbarians became the most famous among the Greeks, 
because none of the other barbarians who ruled Asia ruled Greeks'. 4 Ihe 
Persians had a special place among barbarians, and this invariably shaped the 
kind ofothering to which they were subject in Greek material. 
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'Ihe particular features of this translation into Greek also mean that our 
subject is part of trie study of Orientalism and part of die history of represen- 
tations of the 'Orient'. Any informed approach to Zarathushtra arrives at its 
subject today through accumulated layers of European Orientalism. While 
[ emphasize that contemporary reflection on Zarathushtra is necessarily 
triangulated through centuries of Orientalist scholarship, I do not suggest 
that wc should set aside such scholarship entirely, despite the criticisms to 
which it has been subjected in the last twenty-five years. But it is important 
to state that some of the most prominent features of this kind of Orientalism 
may discourage critics from considering those qualities in the ancient texts 
ro which they need to pay attention if they are to understand the place of 
Zarathushtra in ancient Greece. 1 have referred already to the receptivity on 
the part or the Greeks to Iranian practices. I refer also to questions of agency, 
representation, and the desire on the part or some Greeks to speak for, and on 
behalf of, another culture. As Edward Said noted, the exteriority of Orien- 
talist texts can be traced back to early Greek sources, including (moreover) 
one source that is often quoted in connection with Zoroastrianism: 

Orientalism is premised upon exteriority, that is. on the fact that the Orien- 
talist, poet or scholar, makes the Orient speak, describes the Orient, renders 
its mysteries plain for and to the West. He is never concerned with the Orient 
except as the first cause of what he says. What he says and writes, by virtue of the 
fact that it is said or written, is meant to indicate that the Orientalist is outside 
ihe Orient, both as an existential and as a moral fact. The principal product 
of this exteriority is of course representation: as early as Aeschylus' play Ihe 
Persians the Orient is transformed from a very far distant and often threatening 
Otherness into figures that arc relatively familiar (in Aeschylus' case, grieving 
Asiatic women). The dramatic immediacy of representation in The Persians 
obscures the fact that the audience is watching a highly critical enactment of 
what a non-Oriental has made into a symbol for the whole Orient. 1 

This presumption to represent the Orient can be a problematic clement 
in the oldest forms of Orientalism, and indeed we see evidence of it in 
Greek texts about Zarathushtra. As Said implied, these texts arc laying the 
basis for the creation of Orientalist categories and stereotypes in the later 
selective construction of antiquity. It would be worthwhile, given enough 
time, to explore the dialectical relationship between the ancient sources and 
Orientalist scholarship. But I also add the qualification that, in the case of 
the Greek Zarathushtra, an attention to exteriority, surface, and techniques 
of representation alone is an insufficient condition of analysis. For one 
thing, a deeper appreciation of Zarathushtra's place in Greek culture arises 
when these representations and their underlying structures are linked to 
social and political contexts in Greece and Iran. For another, Plato and his 
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contemporaries arc also working through specific Iranian oral traditions, 
which should therefore be read againsc the Greek philosophical texts. 

What happens to an oral tradition when it enters a literate society in 
another culture? In the fifth and fourth centuries, there were no written 
texts in Iran that mentioned Zarathushcra. Such documents as Darius' 
cuneiform inscription at Bchistun refer explicitly to Ahura Mazda and not 
to his prophet. Although he lived in about 1200 BC, Zarathushtra's name 
first appears in Iranian written records as late as the fifth and sixth centuries 
CK. 6 But the historical Zarathushtra becomes a figure of memory and of oral 
tradition in Iran, and the recollections surrounding him were being received 
in Greece and refracted through Greek lenses already in the fifth century BG. 
To borrow a concept from Maurice Halbwachs (one since developed further 
by Jan Assmann in connection with Moses), classical Greek culture was at 
this stage the beneficiary of an Iranian collective memory, or mnemohistory, 
of Zarathushtra.'' It is the reception of this mnemohistory, or Gedachtnisge- 
schkhte, that makes possible the translation from Iranian Zarathushtra into 
Greek Zoroaster. 

The Greek Zoroaster is the result of a transformative process that leads 
from memory to altcrity or from recollection to otherness, but not just to 
any altcrity or any otherness. The Greek Zoroaster is an acceptable image of 
Zarathushtra; he is an assimilable other. No matter how receptive the Greeks 
remained to non-Grcck categories of thought, they were never quite able 
to embrace the foreignness of Zarathushtra, fully and in his absolute singu- 
larity, and for them Zoroaster never really approximated Zarathushtra. In 
this sense, for the Greeks, he occupies a place in the history of self-definition 
[Eigengeschichte) more than he docs in the history of the other {Fremdges- 
cbichte), and it is only a slight overstatement to claim, as Michael Srausbcrg 
does, that 'Zoroaster' gives scholars a case-study in the 'FAiropean history of 
religion' (Europaiscbe Religiomgeschichte) and not in the 'history of religion 
in Europe' {Religiomgeschichte Europas)? Accordingly, my interest here 
is less in assessing the truth ot authenticity of a particular representation 
of Zarathushtra and more in understanding how this figure was used and 
creatively appropriated by Greek elites. 

Although I am attempting a mode of reception-history, or Rezeption- 
sgeschichte, in relation to Zarathushtra, I do not on these grounds alone 
exclude Iranian traditions from the discussion, and, on the contrary, wish 
to insist on their relevance to the analysis. The Greek sources used ideas and 
doctrines connected with this figure for different purposes, and emphasized 
different features of the Iranian material to suit their own purposes. For 
instance. Aristoxenus makes use of the fundamental dualism in Zoroastrian 
thought, that is, the struggle between Ahura Mazda and Ahriman, to forge 
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a connection between Pythagoras and Zarathushtra. The details of Iranian 
dualism arc well known, and do not bear repetition here. 9 But it will be 
important to recall the dualism of the ancient Zoroastrian world-view 
in looking at Greek philosophical texts that bear on the relationship of 
Pythagoras and Plato. 

No less important than dualism to Zoroastrian thought is the apocalyptic 
and cschatological tradition, and we find this too being shaped and altered 
to illustrate different aspects of Greek thought. The details can be recounted 
here only very briefly. 10 According to Zoroastrian tradition, the souls of the 
dead arc evaluated on the basis of thoughts, words, and actions when they 
come to the Cinwad Bridge {cinwadpuhl), and then are sent over to heaven, 
hell, or the 'place of mixture'; wherever the souls end up, there they await 
the end of time. How does the end of time happen? Zoroastrians devised 
a great world calendar of twelve thousand years. At the end of the first three 
thousand years, Ahura Mazda gives form to die material world, and after 
another three thousand years, Ahriman comes and pollutes the creation. In 
the period from the year 6,000 to just before the year 9,000, Ahriman causes 
havoc and destruction. In the year 8,970. Zarathushtra is born, and a time of 
goodness follows. The year 9,000 marks the beginning of his millennium, and 
also the beginning or human history. In the year 9,970, there will occur the 
appearance of the first World Saviour, who is called Ukhshyat-creta (Ushedar, 
in Pahlavi); in the year 1 0,970, there will occur the appearance of the second 
World Saviour, who is called Ukhshyat-nemah (L'shcdarmah); and in the year 
1 1 ,943, there will occur the appearance of the third and final Nvbrld Saviour, 
Astvat-ercta, the true deliverer and Saoshyant who will be horn from a virgin. 
He will bring about the resurrection of the dead, the Last Judgement, and the 
ultimate conquest of evil. In the year 12.000. historical time will come to an 
end. the Kingdom (Khshathra) of Ahura Mazda will flourish on earth, and he 
will rule for eternity. Even this crude and over-hasty summary of the Iranian 
evidence will be useful in thinking about Greek texts below, for example, the 
source that says Plato himself was born from a virgin. 

Let us turn now to the figure of Zoroaster in the Greek sources. If we 
consider the evidence from the fifth and the fourth centuries, we shall sec 
that Greek men of letters used this venerable figure out of a desire to connect 
themselves and their teachers to an ancient eastern wisdom. The Greeks were 
vying with each other, and they did not hesitate to seek the sanction of the 
name of Zoroaster in their own philosophical endeavours. 

Zoroaster, Aristoxenus and Pythagoras 

I shall begin with the Pythagoreans and then turn to Plato and the members 
of the Academy. In an important essay published in 1990, Peter Kingsley 
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has covered some of this ground in relation to the Greek origin of the sixrh- 
century dating of Zoroaster. I accept many of Kingslcy's arguments, as also 
the claims made in a subsequent essay of 1995, and will refer to some of 
the same sources, but would like to draw out some of his conclusions more 
hilly." Kingsley argues that the sixth-cencury dating of Zarathushtra comes 
from Greek sources and not from Persian, Babylonian, or Jewish sources. 
In particular, he traces the claim to Aristoxenus, who lived in the fourth 
century and who is supposed to have stated that Pythagoras met a Chal- 
daean called 'Zaratas', which is the Aramaic name for Zarathushtra. This 
passage from Aristoxenus, who was associated with Pythagorean theories, 
also brings up the issue of dualism, and it is through this topic that we might 
also usefully approach the question or the Greek Zarathushtra. Dualism 
is one area - the apocalyptic and cschato logical traditions are another 
— where an Iranian influence on classical Greek and Roman culture is not 
jusc plausible but likely. 

In a fragment preserved by Mippolytus (c. 170 to 236 ce), the philosopher 
and musician Aristoxenus is said to have remarked on a meeting between 
Pythagoras and Zoroaster. Aristoxenus is perhaps more famous today as 
a musical theorist, but he was also a philosopher and an important student of 
Aristotle, and is said to have heaped insults upon his teacher when Aristotle 
made Theophrastus his official successor as the head of the Lyceum. 17 
Hippolyrus writes: 

Diodorus the Eretrian and Aristoxenus the musician state that Pythagoras 
visited Zaratas the Chaldaean, who taught him the doctrine that for ail things 
there arc two primal causes, father and mother. And father is light and mother 
darkness: and the parts of light are warmth, dryness. lightness, and quick 
movement, whereas those of darkness are cold, moisture, weight, and slowness. 
Out of these the whole world is made, out of female and male. They say that 
the world is constituted according to the laws of musical harmony because 
the suns full period is harmonic. Concerning the diings chat are derived from 
earth and ftom the universe, these authors claim that Zaratas sets forth the 
following doctrine: there are two daimons, one celestial, the other chdionk; 
the chthonic, which is water, brought about die creation of things on the earth; 
the celestial, which is fire, partakes of the air and is hot and cold. Hence, it is 
maintained that none of these destroys ot defiles the soul, for these daimons 
constitute the essential nature of all things. It is said that the eating of beans 
is forbidden because Zaratas declared the bean was already in existence when 
at the very beginning of the universe the earth was still in the process of being 
compounded and formed. 1 * 

TTic claims made by Aristoxenus - the attribution of this passage to Diodorus 
the Eretrian is untenable - can be understood as follows: first, Pythagoras 
mcr Zoroaster. Second, Zoroaster is said to have taught Pythagoras about 
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dualism and two primary principles and to have shown rhat the cosmos and 
the great harmony of the world is made out of these two principles. And 
third. Zoroaster is also said to have declared a ban on the eating of beans. The 
passage is clearly an amalgam of Pythagorean and Ncopythagorcan elements, 
as the ban on the eating of beans indicates. But the passage is also interesting 
since it shows an Iranian connection in the references to dualism and Zaratas 
the Chaldaean. 

Why is Zoroaster presented here as a Chaldaean? The name Zaratas itself 
is Aramaic and points to a Babylonian background. In fact, Zoroaster is 
often described in later Greek and Latin texts as a Chaldaean or Babylonian 
astrologer. 11 After Cyrus' capture of Babylon in 539, Zoroastrianism began 
to be practised in Mesopotamia, and a slippage between Persian and Baby- 
Ionian ideas occurs in Greek texts. In part, this may reflect increased contact 
between Persian and Babylonian cultures, and in part a cultural association 
in the minds of the Greeks. The Ionian Greeks had already been absorbed 
into the Achaemcnian empire after the fall of Sardis in the 540s, and they 
were well placed to receive oral and written accounts of cross-cultural contact 
between Persians and Babylonians. Written material would have included 
texts such as the Akkadian edict on the Cyrus-Cylinder that binds the king 
closely to the region and even presents him as a worshipper of Marduk. 
Hebrew texts such as Second Isaiah, which promotes Cyrus' political activi- 
ties, and Ezra, which proclaims the return of Jews to Jerusalem, also evoke 
a strong Zoroastrian presence in Babylon. IS Babylonian thought was to exert 
an influence on Zoroastrianism, perhaps in relation to Zurvanism.' 6 At any 
rate, as Mary Boyce writes, after the conquest of Babylon, 'more Zoroastrian 
priests must have gone to live there, some to care for the needs of Persian 
officials and others, some probably simply to study further - for Babylonian 
lore, especially in the fields of astronomy and astrology, was to contribute 
largely to the development of Zoroastrian scholasticism by western Iranian 
priests'.'^ Hence, the Persian Magi are said to be Chaldaean, and so is their 
founding figure Zoroaster. 

The close association between Babylon and astrology is also responsible 
for the idea of Zoroaster as a Chaldaean, especially given the perceived 
etymology of Zoroaster's own name among Greeks in all periods. The 
Greeks believed that Zoroaster's name, ZwpodorpTK and its variants, meant 
star-worshipper' or 'star-diviner', that is, someone who practices divination 
from stars. This followed from the lettets asir (-astr-) in the middle of the 
name; these letters very closely resembled the Greek word tor 'star', astron 
(fioxfxjv, which occurs more often in the plural form, Rotoa stars') or aster 
(ctoxrip). Hence, 'Zoroaster' was interpreted as astrothutes (aoTpoOvtric,) or 
'star-diviner', an explanation we find already in fourth-century writers such 
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as the historian Dinon and Plato's friend Hermodorus. ls Some writers also 
used the initial letters of the name (Za>-) and took the name to mean 'living 
star'. 19 Others remarked on the perceived fire in stars and connected this 
fire to the importance of fire in Zoroastrianism. 20 Various suggestions were 
forwarded in antiquity by writers at different times, but it was certainly the 
stellar element in Zoroaster's name that attracted many of these would-be 
etymologists. The fact that he is called a Chaldaean is thus a reference to 
this etymology and to the Babylonian associations of Iranian religion. It is 
also worth mentioning that Alexander conquered Babylon in 331, which 
was around the time, or just before the time, when Arisroxcnus did most 
of his writing. Aristoxenus may be reflecting an increased knowledge about 
Babylonian thought that was trickling back to Greece as the result of the 
Greco-Macedonian conquest. Indeed, the importance given to the principle 
of time in Zoroastrianism, the concept called Zurvan, is dated after the 
Persian conquest of Babylon. 

So it is interesting that a colleague and friend of Aristoxcnus, namely, 
Eudcmus of Rhodes (later fourth century), is said by Damascius to give us 
information on dualism and time in one of his writings: 

Of the Magi and the entire Aryan race/ 1 as Eudcmus also writes, some call the 
whole of that which is intelligible and unified Place [Topos], and others Time 
J Chronos\\ from this cither a good god and an evil daimon have separated, or 
light and darkness before these, as some say. However this may be, they also 
posit, after the undifferentiated nature, the double series of higher beings, of 
which Oromasdes governs one and Arimanius the other. 22 

Eudcmus is drawing attention here to dualism in the context of Zurvan, or the 
principle of time, and of course situating these concepts in relation to Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman. Further, Eudcmus' passage runs parallel to Aristoxcnus' 
comments on primordial duality, and reaffirms that the Iranian notion of 
dualism was probably of importance to Pythagorean thinkers, who must have 
seen similarities between Iranian dualism and early Pythagorean teaching. 

Iranian dualism was of interest not only to the Pythagoreans but also to 
other thinkers. Another fourth-century author, the historian Thcopompus, 
also refers to dualism, but the context of his statement is obscure. In his 
essay on Isis and Osiris, Plutarch discusses dualism and says that it was also 
a concern tor Theopompus. 

Some believe that there arc two gods, rival craftsmen as it were, the one the 
creator of good things, the other of evil things. Others call the better divinity, 
god, and the other daimon, as docs Zoroaster the Magus, who (they say) 
lived five thousand years before the Trojan War. Zoroaster called the former 
Horomazcs and the latter Arimanius; furthermore, he showed that one was 
more like light than anything else apprehended by the senses, the other more 
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like darkness and ignorance, and Mithras midway between the two; hence, 
Mithras is known to the Persians as the mediator..." 

Plutarch then describes what he characterizes as Zoroastrian beliefs and 
rituals and offers mythical details about the two gods and the struggle 
between good and evil. In a comment that is reminiscent of Eudemus, he 
writes that 'Horomazes is born from the purest light and Arimanius from 
darkness', and hence, by referring to the birth of the deity, calls into question 
the basic Zoroastrian tenet that Ahuta Mazda is eternal. It may be that on this 
topic Plutarch is reportinga variant tradition, even one held by Zoroastrians. 
He then continues: 

Theopompus says that, according to the Magi, for three thousand years each of 
the two gods is alternately supreme and in subjection, and that during another 
period of three thousand years they fight and arc at war, each upsetting the 
work of the other; but that in the end Hades is left behind, and mankind will be 
happy, neither needing food nor casting shadows; and that die god who brought 
this to pass is quiet and at rest for a time, on the whole not a long one for a god, 
but a reasonably long one for a man asleep. Such, then, is the character of the 
mythology of the Magi. 2 * 

Plutarch mentions Theopompus as a source only for this section of his essay, 
and he leaves us uncertain about how much he is taking from the fourth- 
century historian and how much from other sources. Regardless of the 
source, the passage presents a mixture of Iranian and non-Iranian ideas, but 
is closer to the Iranian tradition than the comments made by Aristoxenus. 
Iranian sources also state that humankind will be happy after the Renovation 
and that 'when the time of the Renovation is near, the material beings will 
stop eating and live without food'. 23 Further, the division of sacred history 
into three periods of three thousand years resembles Iranian doctrine in some 
respects, although a 'genuine correspondence with Theopompus' division of 
the cosmic historv has so tar not been found' in Zoroastrian or Zutvanitc 
material.- 6 The idea that humans will no longer cast a shadow is incon- 
sistent with orthodox Zoroastrian ism,* 7 as is the notion that Ahura Mazda 
will rest. 28 On the subject of dualism, however, it is significant that when 
Diogenes Lacrtius mentions Persian dualism, he also refers to Theopompus, 
as well as to Aristotle, Hermippus, and Eudoxus. 29 These men are not easily 
classified into any one school, but the evidence indicates that Persian dualism 
was at the least a subject of interest among the later contemporaries or Plato 
as well as the Pythagoreans. 

Nevertheless, Aristoxenus was the first Greek on record to make Pythagoras 
a student of Zoroaster. This relationship was then repeated and embellished 
as it was handed down in the tradition beyond the fourrh century. Alexander 
Polyhistor, who was born in about 105, wrote that Pythagoras studied with 
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Zaratas, and much later, Clement of Alexandria also said rhac Pythagoras 
was an ardent pupil of Zoroaster the Persian Magus.' For his part, Apuleius 
noted that Pythagoras was among the captives taken by Cambyses in his 
invasion of Egypt and that I^thagoras' teachers were the Persian Magi and 
especially Zoroaster, the high priest of ad divine mysteries; and Apuleius 
also implied chat Pythagoras learned magic from Zoroaster. 31 In fact, die 
encounter between Pythagoras and Iranian learning seems to have become 
something of a commonplace since authors as diverse as Augustine, Pliny, and 
Plutarch refer to it, whether they speak generally of Magi or specifically of 
Zoroaster. iZ But rho pattern for the later descriptions of the meeting between 
Pythagoras and Zoroaster seems to have been set largely by Aristoxcnus in 
the fourth century. 

In thinking about Aristoxenus' work, it will help to recall his attitudes 
to Plato and the Academy. As scholars have noted, Aristoxcnus evinced 
a deep hostility to Plato and the Platonists and to the Academy in general; 
Kingsley speaks of 'Aristoxcnus' hostility to virtually everything taught in 
Plato's Academy'." Aristoxcnus, who was himself from southern Italy, where 
Pythagoras also lived, had an allegiance to Pythagoreanism at a time when 
Pythagorcanism was being redefined in opposition to Athenian Platonism 
and Aristotelian thought.* 1 This was a charged situation, for Plato's friends 
and students commonly used the name Zoroaster in their writings: as we shall 
see, Eudoxus and Aristotle suggested a chronological relationship between 
Zoroaster and Plato; Heraclides of Pontus wrote a work called Zoroaster; and 
Hermodorus was one of those who explained Zoroaster's name erymologi- 
cally as astrothutes (<ioTpo0ihns) or star-diviner'. 35 Aristoxenus set himself as 
a defender of Pythagorcanism against the Platonists. and one way for him to 
champion Pythagoras was to attach him to Zoroaster. This was not a hard 
connection to make because of the thematic overlaps between early Pythago- 
rcanism and Zoroastrianism, to which 1 have already alluded. Moreover, 
Pythagoras also had an interest in reincarnation, according to the Pythago- 
reans in the fifth century and according to Philolaus of Croton. Given the 
importance of reincarnation to Zoroastrian apocalyptic thought, it was also 
possible to link the two systems together on these grounds. Both on internal 
and external grounds, then, Aristoxenus found it convenient to stake a claim 
to Zarathushtra and to make him Pythagoras' own teacher. 36 

It is striking that the figure to whom Pythagoras is attached is a Persian and 
a foreigner. *lb some extent, perhaps, the convoluted political situation of the 
Greece of the fourdi century provides an explanation. Let us recall, further, 
Pythagoras' value as a problematic marker of identity and Grcckness. It is 
Pythagoras who travels to other lands on account oitbeoria and sophia, two 
linked concepts that arc also the preoccupations of the Seven Sages. But any 
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attempt to give a fixed definition of Pythagoras' identity is beset by contra- 
dictions, inconsistencies, and improbabilities. 'Pythagoras is both human 
and divine, a Greek and not a Greek, a man of both science and mysticism, 
a student of Barbarian wisdoms and a purely Greek philosopher.' 3 ' In this 
respect, Pythagoras reminds us of the assertion that ail identity is virtual, 
with no real or bounded existence as a fixed entity. Claude LeVi-Strauss said 
that 'identity is a kind of virtual foyer to which wc have, perforce, to refer to 
explain a number of things, but which has never had any real existence', 38 and 
Francois Hartog, following Lcvi-Strauss, writes that 

Pythagoras shines in the sky of Greek sopbia, but as soon as you try to pin him 
down, he disperses into a shower of stellar bodies that arc themselves all of 
different ages. He is assuredly a point of reference, but perhaps only because 
there is something about him that is always elusive.-' 9 

Pythagoras is both same and other, and what the figure of Pythagoras 
suggests is the difficulty and, indeed, impossibility of holding on to a notion 
of pure Greekness; he suggests that identity is always informed by otherness, 
and that the same is always infiltrated by the other. 

He is one of the figures through whom Greek culture manifested the place 
that it had made for otherness. In other words, he represented a device for 
both opening outward and checking from within, expressing both unease and 
confidence, recognition and incomprehension, translation and treachery... 40 

Given this flexible role that Pythagoras occupies in Greek culture, then, an 
association with Zarathushtra is perhaps not entirely surprising. 

Zoroaster and Plato 

According to the elder Pliny, both F.udoxus and Aristotle stated that 
Zoroaster lived six thousand years before the death of Plato/*' However, the 
date given by F.udoxus and Aristotle differs from an earlier author's reckoning 
in a small but crucial detail. Xanthus of Lydia had claimed that Zoroaster 
lived six thousand years before Xerxes crossed the Hellespont - not before 
Plato's death, but before Xerxes* crossing. 42 We would translate that into 
the statement that Zoroaster lived six thousand years before 480. Xanthus 
was born at the start of the fifth century, and was the first person on record 
to write in Greek explicitly about Zoroaster and Iranian religion. Xanthus 
also left behind remarks about the Magi and the intercourse they had with 
their mothers, daughters, and sisters, a theme that is widely reported by 
Greek and Latin authors about the Magi. 43 Soon after Xanthus, for instance, 
Ctesias narrates an anecdote that involves a similar claim about incest. 4,1 
Concerning the figure of six thousand years, it should be said that the date is 
not as far-fetched as it may first seem, and indeed it may reflect an awareness 
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of the Zoroastrian world calendar, which, as noted above, was divided into 
four sections of three thousand years each. Scholars have rightly suggested 
that adate of six thousand years reflects an Iranian style of chronological 
reckoning.* But clearly Eudoxus and Aristotle have modified Xanchus' 
dating of Zoroaster in one respect, and they have done so by connecting the 
Persian figure to Plato. 

Why was the dare modified in this way? In the first place, rhere was the 
authority and sanction of the name Zoroaster, and the desire on the part of 
Plato's students to connect the philosopher with the founding figure of Iranian 
thought. The disciples of Plato, urged by a desire to find an origin for them- 
selves as far back as possible, deliberately made Zoroaster a precursor of Plato, 
or Plato a reincarnation of Zoroaster. Thus, as Emilc Benveniste and Werner 
Jaeger observed, Plato's teaching was said to complement and complete 
Zoroaster's life and work. 46 A second reason for the change in date was that 
people in the Academy saw similarities between Zoroastrianism and Platonic 
dualism, and they wished to bring back a representative of the same ideas. In 
this view, the Academy's attitude to Zarachushtra was one of reverence, and its 
enthusiasm for Zarathuscra amounted to intoxication, like the rediscovery of 
Indian philosophy through Schopenhauer'. 47 1 would like to suggest also that 
passages in Plato's work inspired his students and members of the Academy to 
link his name with Zoroaster. This will be evident from a consideration of two 
passages of Plato that already caught the eyes of commentators in antiquity, 
and that were marked as important by Plato's students. They come from the 
Greater Alcibiades and Book 10 of the Republic. 

In antiquity, the Alcibiades was regarded as the best introduction to 
Plato's thought, and no one ever doubted that Plato composed the dialogue. 
Other dialogues of Plato did sometimes come under suspicion, but not 
the Alcibiades. The Axiochus, which may also contain references to Iranian 
doctrine, 48 was clearly said to be not by Plato. Aristoxenus himself said that 
Plato had plagiarized most of the Republic from Protagoras; and Crantor 
(another author writing in the late fourth century) said that he stole ideas 
from Egyptians. 49 But the Alcibiades was frequently read and often cited 
under Plato's name (Apuleius famously quotes the very part of it that we are 
about to read), and, according to Diogenes Lacrtius, some critics even said 
it was the earliest dialogue that Plato composed. 50 In fact, the authenticity 
of the dialogue was first doubted only in the early nineteenth century. Some 
scholars still seem reluctant to sec aside such doubts, but Nicholas Denver's 
introduction to his commentary should satisfy many critics, 51 and, whether 
or not one believes in the authenticity of the dialogue, one still needs to 
acknowledge that it was considered from a very early date to have been 
composed by Plato himself. 
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In the dialogue, Socrates says to Alcibiadcs: 

And when the heir of the kingdom is born, ail the subjects of the king feast; and 
the day of his birth is for ever afterwards kept as a holiday and time of sacrifice 
by all Asia; whereas when you and I were born, Alcibiades, as the comic poet 
says, the neighbours hardly knew of the important event. After the birch of the 
royal child, he is tended not by an unworthy woman-nurse, but by the best of 
the royal eunuchs who arc charged with the care of him, and especially with the 
fashioning and right formation of his limbs, in order that he may be as shapely 
as possible; since this is their calling, they arc held in great honour. When the 
boys reach the age of seven years, they begin to associate with horses and horse- 
trainers and to go hunting. And when the boy reaches fourteen years, he is taken 
jn charge by officials known among the Persians as royal tutors, four men in rhe 
prime of life who have been selected because they have been judged to be the 
most excellent of the Persians, that is, the wisest man, the most just man, the 
most temperate man. and the bravest man. 'Ihc first of these gives instruction 
in the magian doctrine of Zoroaster, the prophet of Horamazes. which is the 
worship of the gods, and teaches him also the duties of kings; the most just man 
teaches the boy to be truthful throughout life; the most temperate forbids him 
to allow any pleasure to rule over him, that he may be accustomed to be free 
and a king - ruler of himself first, and not a slave; the most valiant trains him to 
be bold and fearless, telling him that if he fears he is to consider himself a slave; 
whereas Pericles gave you, Alcibiadcs, for a tutor Zopyrus the Thracian. a slave 
of his who was past all other work. 52 

Given the limited evidence from prc-Sasanian Iran on religious education 
- there is little apart from the Herhedestan - modern scholars have not 
been able to judge the authenticity of the details given here on the topic. 
Some have seen similarities between the teachings of the Academy and the 
claims about the four cardinal virtues. 5 ' Ihc Platonic scholia also signal the 
importance of this passage in other details. Parr of the commentator's interest 
falls on the words 'seven years' since, according to the scholiast, 'Zoroaster 
upon reaching the age of seven became silent and only after his thirtieth year 
instructed the king in his whole system of doctrine'.** And then the name 
Zoroaster itself earns a comment from the scholiast: 'Zoroaster is said to 
have lived six thousand years earlier than Plato. Some authorities call him 
a Greek, while others claim that he belonged to those people who migrated 
from the mainland above the great sea and chat he learned all wisdom from 
the good daimon, that is to say, effective mind; indeed, his name translated 
into Greek means star-diviner. What is noticeable about this comment 
is that it themauzes elements, such as the date and the etymology of the 
name, that already attracted attention in the fourth century. The scholiast's 
comments signify that these themes remained important into the hcllcnistic 
and Roman periods. 
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If we consider rhc myth of Er in Book 10 of the Republic, we find that 
this part of Plato, too, attracted comment by later writers. In a confusing 
passage in his commentary on die Republic, Proclus writes that Colotes of 
Lampsacus, who was born in around 310, and was a student and follower 
of Epicurus, argued that Zoroaster was the source of the myth, and not 
someone called Er; Colotes even adduced a book bearing Zoroaster's name 
from which Plato allegedly derived his material. Proclus says that he too has 
seen four books of aPamphylian Zoroaster son of Armcnius, of which he 
can quote the opening lines and describe the contents. The books mention 
a Cyrus, who may or may not be the king of Persia, and also refer to Necessity, 
which is likened to the air. '[here are also several astrological observations 
in these books, according to Proclus, and their gist is to refute the cycle of 
motion put forward in the Politicus (269e). Proclus adds that some authori- 
ties claimed that Zoroaster was in fact F.r's teacher, but these may be associ- 
ating the Pamphylian Zoroaster with the other Zoroaster. Still other sources, 
whom Proclus knows, say that the name of Zoroaster's father was Armonius 
and not Armcnius, while some take Armcnius as Er himself.^ Needless to 
say, Proclus* remarks have proved difficult to follow, and he moves closer to 
currents in Neoplatonist thought and far from Plato's Republic or any Iranian 
knowledge of Zarathushtra. 

Long before Proclus, however, Plato's work had evoked an interest in 
Iranian religion. Arnaldo Momigliano said that Plato 'made Persian wisdom 
thoroughly fashionable* in the fourth ccnrury. s I have already mentioned 
some of the relevant names: Oinon, Heraclides of Pont us, Eudemus of 
Rhodes, Eudoxus, and then Colotes at the end of the fourth century. One 
might also recall the passage quoted above from Thcopompus, who said that 
Ahura Ma^da and Ahriman would rule for three thousand years before the 
start of the golden age. Indeed, in a manner that is very striking, Plato's own 
name continued to be linked to Zoroaster. According to the later tradition, 
Plato was said to have travelled widely during the first half of his life, 
including to places such as Egypt and Phoenicia, where he met the Magi and 
learned their doctrines.^ He was not able to go to Persia, it was said, because 
of hostilities between Greece and Persia.* 9 Some said that both Pythagoras 
and Plato went out in search of the Magi and the Persians. 60 According to 
other sources, Persian Magi came to Athens specifically to see Plato, and 
this visit was taken as evidence of Plato's superiority to Pythagoras since 
'Pythagoras travelled to Persia when he wanted to learn the wisdom of die 
Magi, but the Magi came to Athens because of Plato, eager to be initiated 
in his philosophy'. 6 ' ihe Philodcmus papyri tell of an incident in which the 
aged Plato was visited by a Chaldaean man one night in Athens, perhaps even 
on Plato's last night. Scholars suggest that the Chaldaean visitor is the same 
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as Mithradates rhc Persian, who had a portrait-statue of Plato erected in the 
Academy. 67 - That story can be connected to an account in Seneca, who says 
that some visiting Magi made a sacrifice to Plato when he died on his eighty- 
first birthday/' 1 Spcusippus, who was the son of Plato's sister Potone, and 
who followed him as the head of the Academy, reports the story that Plato 
was born from a virgin and was 'Apollonian' by birth. 6 ' 1 Given the associa- 
tion between Plato and Zoroaster, the idea that Plato was born from a virgin 
recalls the third and final world saviour, the Saoshyaw who, according to the 
Zoroastrian doctrine mentioned above, will arrive just before the year 1 2,000 
and deliver humanity into an eternal bliss. 

The desire to associate Plato with Zoroaster also circles us back to 
Pythagoras. Aristoxenus was reacting against the Platonists and the Academy 
when he linked Pythagoras to Zoroaster; perhaps, he was also attempting 
to undercut the chronological connection that was established by Eudoxus 
and Aristotle. But the championing of Pythagoras, too, was matched by the 
statements of the Platonists, who wished to invoke the Iranian figure for their 
own purposes. The lingering effects of this competitive scenario are made 
clear by Olympiodorus in late antiquity when he describes the edge that 
one of the rivals gained over the other.* Stories and counter- stories began 
to circulate about these two philosophers: according to one tradition, Plato 
purchased Pythagorean writings and even plagiarized from them in such 
dialogues as 'Dmaeusf* according to another, the story of divine or semi- 
divine birth was first ascribed to Pythagoras and then transferred to Plato 
by his followers. 67 Further, it is significant that Zoroaster is appropriated by 
Platonists and Pythagoreans but not so thoroughly by other schools - say, by 
the Stoics, despite the parallels between Zoroastrian thought and the Stoic 
idea of the conflagration {ekpyrosis) of the world. 65 Perhaps, Platonism and 
Pythagoreanism, unlike Stoicism, which splintered into heterodox strains 
relatively early in its history, rely at least in part on the institutionalization 
of the authority of the founding figure in each case. To that extent, the 
two philosophies invoked Zoroaster for the purpose of celebrating Persian 
knowledge at their points of origin. Such a factor might also explain why, 
in the case of the Academy, it was Plato and not Socrates who was linked to 
Zoroaster. 69 Again, the methodology of the Stoics, despite the separation of 
bodies and events asserted by some, was fundamentally holistic, while the 
other schools laid claim to Zoroaster out of an engagement, philosophical 
or otherwise, with dualism. 

Hie trtangulation of Plato, Pythagoras, and Zoroaster points to the impor- 
tance of Zoroaster in domestic Greek attempts to stake out a privileged space 
for learning and philosophy. Of course, some of the interest in Persia and 
Zoroaster is genuine, and reflects real understanding of Iranian culture. Plato 
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mentions Persia more substantially than he mentions any other non-Greek 
people, more even than the Egyptians. Explicitly and self-consciously, Greek 
philosophy is in part constructed out of its engagement with non-Greek 
cultures. Nevertheless, even as it is written over and above the knowledge 
of the East, Greek philosophy also affirms its own privileged place in this 
history. And the connection between Greek and non-Greek wisdom, 
between Plato and Zoroaster, is articulated all the more clearly when Greeks 
can draw on it for their own ends. 

The wider context 

In the hellenistic ace, as Joseph liidez and Franz Cumont showed, Zoroaster 
lies at the heart of a powerful and far-reaching tradition. 70 In this later 
tradition, which starts in the third century and continues until the end of 
antiquity, Zoroaster acquires great status as the author of books and treatises 
cm magic, astrology, and reincarnation. Roger Beck surveyed these writings 
and stated that 'these Zoroastrian pscudepigrapha arc essentially the products 
of hellenistic learning and that their authors used rhe names of Zoroaster and 
the magi not because they were themselves magi or drew primarily on magian 
sources, but because these exotic names conferred the desired authority of 
a remote and revelational wisdom'."' The writer Hcrmippus, who is quoted 
by Pliny, already records that Zoroaster left behind two million lines of verse, 
on which Hcrmippus himself wrote a commentary and to which he compiled 
the indices. 7 * Text after text in Greek, Latin, Coptic, Aramaic, and Syriac, 
is ascribed to Zoroaster in the hellenistic and Roman periods, and various 
forgeries and fabrications and pscudepigrapha are signed in his name or in 
rhe names of his followers such as Ostanes and Hystaspes. There is little in 
these works that is indisputably Iranian or Babylonian - the Horysthenic 
Oration of Dio Chrysostom {Oration 36) is a possible exception' 3 - just as 
there is very little in the works of Hermes Trismcgistus that is recognizably 
Egyptian. One familiar element in this body of literature is the notion that 
Zoroaster was the prophet and founder of the religion of Iran, a point that 
was made in different ways by Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and Agathias. 7 * 
Other Iranian details about the biography of Zoroaster occur in this mass of 
evidence, but experts in the field are reluctant to accept them as evidence for 
a historical account of Zoroaster. To quote Albert de Jong, 

the only traces that arc certainly sound, arc the name of 7-oroastcr, the legend 
that he laughed at birth, the information that he began ro explain the tradition 
at the age of thirty and the remarkably correct story in Diodorus Siculus that 
Zathraustes received the revelation from the Good Daimon [Vohu Manah].Less 
easy to understand, but having a genuine ring, is the tradition that Zoroaster 
retreated from the world into the solitude of a forest or a mountain/ 5 
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But almost everything else that was said about him was fiction and fantasy, 
according to many scholars, including of course the widespread suggestion 
that he was a founder of Michraism. 
Momigliano observed that 

The Romans never had the problem of comparing Pythagoras and Plato with 
Hermes Trismcgistus or Zoroaster because they had neither Pythagoras not 
Placo. But they never forgot that Persia and indeed Egypt were real countries 
which posed political problems. 7 ^ 

I would make the point differently: leaving the Romans to one side in this 
argument, the issue is not that Greeks 'forgot' that Persia or Egypt were 'real 
countries'. There were many Greeks tor whom Persia was very much a part of 
lived experience. Indeed, the evidence for contact between Greece and Persia 
is solid and irrefutable, from before, during, and after the Greek-Persian wars. 
What is useful is to understand the functions, the variations, and the dynamic 
of the representations of Persia in Greek sources, even when they appear 
not to reflect a seemingly objective or authentic reality. Momigliano was 
correct to imply that Greek texts tended sometimes to disguise the political 
realities of contemporary Persia bur he was also right to imply that the juxta- 
position of Greek and Persian was conceived by the Greeks as a problem. 
By comparing a Greek cultural hero to an illustrious Persian, the Greeks 
attempted to confer authority and legitimacy on their own tradition. But 
by reformulating the political realities of the time in their peculiar manner, 
the Greeks were also specifying their own break with Persia and signalling 
a displacement away from the other culture. 

The fact that important elements of the later hellenistic biography of 
Zoroaster can be traced back to the fifth and fourth centuries in Greece 
indicates the importance and influence of the earlier writings. The earlier 
material prepares us for the importance given to Zoroaster by the Pythago- 
reans and Platonists. Ctcsias, who was active in the late fifth century and 
who presents a great deal of information about Iran, makes Zoroaster the 
king of Bactria. Earlier, the major pre-Socratic philosophers, as Martin 
West has argued, show the influence of Zoroastrianism - especially in the 
cases of Pherecydes of Syros (Time), Hcraclitus (identification of Fire with 
Justice), Anaximander (astronomy), and Empedoclcs - though they too do 
not mention Zoroaster by name in any of the surviving fragments.* 3 Also 
illustrative of interaction between Greeks and Iranians in the archaic and 
early classical period are such things as the high priest at Ephesus and the use 
oimagas in Greek, both of which arc topics that have been well discussed. 
Concerning the first, it is very likely that already by the time of Darius the 
high priest of Artemis at Ephesus had a Persian theophoric name, Megabyxus, 
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which is close to the Persian name Bagabuksha. 9 Concerning the magi, 
Walter Burkert rightly says that 'the word magos (magmh) is incontrovertible 
evidence for Iranian influence in Greece'. 80 The word can refer both to Iranian 
priests or to magicians, depending on the author and the context, but it shows 
up widely both in Greek texts and in Iranian sources such as the Bchistun 
inscription, the Elamite tablets from Persepolis, and in the Avesta. 81 

Once the explicit references to Zoroaster begin in Greek and Latin 
literature, they do not seem to stop. If we go back to the Iranian sources 
and compare them to what the Greeks made of Zoroaster, we see a desire to 
appropriate rhe eastern sage and a wish on the part of Greek elites CO identify 
with Iranian wisdom. Perhaps, the context for these representations is the 
world of the divine man, the prophet, the healer, or the saviour in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The frequency with which Zoroaster is mentioned in the 
sources also suggests that the aftermath of the Greek- Persian wars, the conse- 
quences of these wars, and the dynamics of cultural dissemination are still not 
properly understood. But die presence of Zoroaster in the Greek literature of 
the fourth century is not just an 'oriental mirage' since there is a discernible 
substance of Persian religion in many of the texts. In each case what survives 
and is considered significant is refracted through Greek sensibilities, but each 
layer also refracts at some level the encounter with Persia, whether political, 
religious, or philosophical. This, then, was the other side of the Greco-Persian 
wars: an intellectual elite that used a Persian wise man for its own domestic 
purposes in the complicated world of the fourth century and that remained 
in thrall to him during a period of shirting allegiances. 

In a passage published less than a decade before his final collapse in 
January of 1889, Friedrich Nietzsche wrote: 

And you also asked yourselves often, 'Who is Zararhustra to us ? What siiall 
we call him?' And like me, you gave yourself questions for answers. 

Is he a promiscr ? Or a fulfiller ? A conqueror ? Or an inheritor ? A harvest ? 
Or a ploughshare? A physician ? Or a convalescent? 

Is he a poet? Or a genuine man? A liberator? Or a subduer? A good man? 
Or an evil man? 

I walk among men as the fragments of the future: that future which 
I contemplate. 8 * 

The text poses a pressing question to the reader, Who is Zarathushtra to 
us? This is the question that the Greeks asked themselves in the classical 
period, and it is the question that I have redirected against them. Who was 
Zararhushtra to the Greeks ? In particular, who or what did he mean to Greek 
philosophers and intellectuals in the fifth and fourth centuries? 

But in also offering (to me, at least) an imaginative and perceptive 
treatment of Iranian dualism and eschatology, the passage delivers a warning. 
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The astonishment that we feel at this rhetorical flow points not to the limi- 
tations of the philosopher's system of thought but our own, for, on closer 
examination, many of Nietzsche's polarities do not contain opposites, or 
at least not in any conventional sense. In truth, Nietzsche is not giving us 
opposites but rather a series of paired, or dualistic, questions. It is an arrange- 
ment that challenges notions of polarity and proximity and diat undermines 
the logic of our systems of classification. 'Ific passage threatens to disturb any 
settled polarity between the Same and the Other, by interrogating the idea of 
a common ground on which such a polarity might assume meaning. This is 
a problem of epistemology, language, and logic, and of their very limits, and 
it is presented to us by someone who, like the third world-saviour, is from the 
future. But there is no straightforward solution to the problem of thinking 
beyond good and evil, and indeed the philosopher of the future explicitly 
says in this passage that he can offer only questions for answers. Among other 
things. Nietzsche reminds us of the perils of creating dichotomies that are 
too stark and simplistic when we are thinking abour relationships between 
cultures. So also (Nietzsche's) Zarathushtra tells us not merely to oppose 
Greeks to Persians, or Persians to Greeks, but rather to look at the continui- 
ties and changes, the interactions and transformations, so that wc might, as 

he said, let the polyphony of the world resound once agatn. 8 ^ 
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Notes 

1 Sec csp. Miller 1997. 
For a good discussion of these issues, and an extensive bibliography, see Encyclopaedia 
Iranica, s.v. 'Cireecc. Relations with Persian Hmpirc'. On rhe subject of Greek rcccpriviry ro 
Persian culture, the stakes arc described clearly in Millet 1 997 and Burkcrt 2004. ch. 5. 

y Rose 2000, 5. 

< 15.3.23(735). 

5 Said 1978,20-1. Not all of Said's arguments about Aeschylus' Persians have gained 
assent; for a useful orientation to the modern discussion of the play, see Harrison 2000- 
For a discussion about the 'Zoroastrian' rituals in the play, see Hall 1989, 89-91. 
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6 I acccpr the daces for Zarathushtra given in Boyce 1996. ch. 7. Concerning the 
appcatance of his name, it is generally accepted by scholars thai the Avcscan texts were 
written down as late as 5th and 6ch centuries ce. The oldest manuscripts are as late as 
the 13th century ce. Sec Skjirvo 1996. 

7 Assmann 1997. 

8 On these terms, sec Stausbcrg 1998, 1.6-20- 

'' For Iranian sources, sec the index to lioyce 1984, s.v. 'dualism'. The subject is much 
discussed; see e.g. N'igosian 1993, 88-9; Shaked 1994; Boyce 1996, 192-5; de Jong 
199?, 168-77; and Encyclopaedia hanka. s.v. 'Dualism'. 

10 On the soul and its late in the afterlife, sec, in addition to the Gathas, the Younger 
Avestan sources VenAidad 19 and Hadoxi Nask, chs. 2-3, as well as the Pahiavi sources 
Mcnogixrad, ch. 2; xhcDadestan iDenig, question 20; md/trda Wiraz Namagcsp. chs. 
2-12, 14, 15,53-8, 100, 101. Tor cosmogony, the main texts arc the Bundahisbn and 
Wizidagiha i Zadfpram. On the apocalypric rradirion, che key Iranian texts arc Yasht 
19. the Zand, the Zand of Wahman Yasht, and Vendidadl. (Some guidance in locating 
translations of these texts can be found in rhe works cited later in this note, in relevant 
Encyclopaedia Iranica entries and in Boyce 1984.) Sec also Bide? and Cumont 1938, 
2.207-42; Boyce 1996, 229-46; Cohn 2001; and Encyclopaedia hanka, s.v. 'Apoca- 
lyptic', 'Cosmogony and Cosmology', and 'Hschatology'. For the reliability of the Creek 
sources on these copies, sec dejong 1997, 324-30. 

11 Kingsley 1990 and 1995- 

12 Suda, lexicon a 3927. 

11 Hippolyrus, Refutation of All Heresies 1.2.12 = Aristoxcnus F 13 (Wchrli) = 
Diodorus of Rretria FGrH 1103 F = Pythagoras DK 14 A 11; Atdowpoc, 6£ 6 
'Epcrpitfcc, tail ApiOTO^Fvoc, 6 uouolkoc. <jxroi npoc; Zupcactv tov XuXoatov e'Xrp\i l 9£v«i 
Ilulkiyopuv. tov Of tKUfcoOtti ai'nw ouo klvui cut «pxf|5 loic, olhhv <iiiiu, rtaitpa kui 
HHT^pcr koX nccripa p£v qx&e,, jinripa o$ okotoc/ toO bi <fioToc, ptpii (Hrpuov, ?;t|p6v, 
icoOqxw, xax$' *ou 6s gk6tovcj tliuxpov, vypov, |3ctpi), Ppa&u* ^ K &i iovxcov Tidvra tov 
koo^iov OTivtoxuvui. ek 6nXt toe, koI ftpptvoc,. ? tvai 6c tov tc6ouov kotci qnioiv jjouoiKr|v 
Apuovuiv 6id rat tov rjXiov ^oicToftai xi)v jir.pfofiov ^vapuovtov. itrpt of twv Ik % ff\c, 
k«l k6o[iou yivopeviov xctctf. <p<Kn Xiytiv tov Zapurav* ouo oaiuova^ tlvca, tov pev 
oupoviov, iov fi£ yfjdviav Ktti tov utv jrGoviov avicvai lijv yivtaw £k tf^ ytfc - given 
yap iSoft)p -, tov 5e ovpaviov <ek toC koouou - ttvat vap> *0p utrexov tov at'poc, 
- Otpuov K(d i|»u/p6v. oio tcai toijwdv oiiotv dvaiptlv rti'iot uxatvetv <pi|oi ii\x ijjirjmv" 
fkm yitp tcrOTa ouota TiSv navioiv. Kvduovc, of AivEtaL JtapctvY&XEiv pf| c'oGteiv amy 
TOV tov Zap&tav eiond\m Kara tt^v dpxflv rai ouvKipioiv twv jhSuvtcjv. OTtviorautvii; 
TTJc, yt|c, hi k«1 ouvoeoTiu-uivric,, ytviaOai <tt|*a tov Kv6pmnov kxu> tov Kvapov. Sec 
Bidez and Cumont 1938, 2.35, 63-6; J-'GrH 1 103 F 1, with helpful commentary; on 
this passage, sec also Kingslcy 1990. 

u See e.g. Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras 12 (Pythagoras visits 'Zaratus'lsic] in Babylon); 
George Synccllus, (Shronography pp. 88-9 (cd. Mosshammer) (Zoroaster is succeeded 
by Chaldacau kings); pscudo-Alcuin. On the Ritual of Divination 5 (PL 101.1 178B); 
Suds, lexicon C 161 (on Zoromasdes); Cosmas of Jerusalem, Commentary on the Poems 
of Gregory ofNazianzus, 64 [PG 38.491); Pseudo-Nonnus, Commentary on Gregory 
ofNazianzus, Sermon 4 (109) 70; George the Monk, Chronicon 1.74 (ed. de Boor); 
Pseudo-Nonnus, Commentary on Gregory ofNazianzus, Sermon 39 (5) 16; Ccdrcnus, 
Compendium of History I, 73 (Bonn cdn); 'Ihcodorus Mclitcnioces, On Astronomy 
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1.61-5 (cd. Lcurquin); John rhe I.ydian, On Months 2.3 (Zoroaster and Osrancs have 
Chaldaean followers) and 2.4; and cf. Curcius 5.1.22 (the Magi arc Chaldaean). 

15 Isaiah 40-8; Ezra 6.3-5. See Smith 1963 (on Second Isaiah) and Boyce 1982, 43-7, 
62-6. 

16 On Zurvan, sec Zachncr 1955; Boycc 1984. 96-9; Shaked 1992; Nigosian 1993, 
89-90; de Jong 1997,330-8. 

:7 Boycc 1982,66. 

13 Dinon 690 F5 = Diogenes Laerlius 1.8. (The Hcrmodorus reference is not included 
inParcntcl982.) 

:>> Sec eg. P.scudo -Clement of Rome, Recognitiones 4.27; (ircgory of Tours, History 
of the Franks 1.5. 

20 Sec c.g. Pscudo- Clement of Rome, Homilies 9.4-6. 

21 An alternative translation for 'the entire Aryan race' (jtov to Speiov vsvo-) is 'the 
entire warlike race". 

n Damascius, Dubitationes et solutiones 1 25 bis (Eudcmus fr. 1 50 Wchrli): Moyoi bk 
«d 3t5v to ftpeiov y£ v *>£. <■>£ Kai xoDio Yp6<pei 6 Eu&nuoc,, oi uev Tojiov. oi ftp Xpovov 
KaXoDoi to vonxov 6)tOV Kai rivw[ievov, £= ou 6uxKpt6T|vai -ij 6e6v cVyuOov tcai 6a((iova 
tcaxov. fj qxue. t<ii okotoc, npo wnhtov, d)c, eviouc, }£y&x. OCtoi &e ovv koi avxoi jiexa 
rnv ddiciKpiTOY (pikuv OiaKpivoutVtiv rtoioOai tf|v 6ixxrjv ouoxoixiav xu*v Kpemovorv, 
«?>v> xifc \iiv rV/fToGai tov 'Qpojiaooriv, xfjc 6i tov Apaiiaviov. Translation and discus- 
sion in de Jong 1997, 336-8; on the antiquity of the Greek expression 'the Magi and the 
entire Aryan race', see Gnoli 1988. 

n Plut. his and Osiris 46 (369D-F.): Nou-u^ouoi y«P oi uiv Oeou; elvai 6ik> KaOcmep 
avxite'xvovi;, t6v u£v (tyaQGyv, t6v 6c ijxwXtov 6t|uio»!py6v oi uev tov uev (yapl 
friieivova 0e6v. tov 6* gxepov fiaiuova koXcOol, 6ojiep Zopoaoxpiic, 6 uoyo*- Bv 
jtEvroxioxiXtoi:; etfoi ifirv Toohkuiv ytyovrvai irpco(Wxepov urxopovknv. ofnroc, ufev 
etcdXei tov \itv 'iipouaoftnv, x6v 6' Xpauriviov teal npoocKitqxjiveio x6v uiv itoudvcu 
(p<t>cl p.aXiaxa T(»v nio9r|Tu>v, tov 6' eiuiaXiv okoto) t:al oV/voty. ntfaov 6' autpotv tov 
MfOpnv clvai* 616 mi! MiQptiv llepoai tov Meounrv m-oua^onow. This is the earliest 
reference in Greek literature to Zoroaster as a Magus. On Mithra as mediator, see also 
Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris 48. 

" FGrH 1 15 V 65 - Plut. Isis and Osiris 47 (370B-C): ©ertjiojuro; bi (p)oi mxk tain; 
H«youc, ftvfit uipoc, xpioxiXia Ixi\ xov ixev tcpaxelv xov 6£ KpoietaOai twv Oewv. SXXa 
of" tpioxtXia uttx&'Oai Kai noXensiv teal awXikiv xii tow tx^pou tov t'ttpov, xeXoc, 6' 
(wtoXeiJtcoOcu xov 'Ai6xiv rat xous, u^v 6v9pdwtov!; exiSaifiOvac; {'otoOat urfrxe xpo<f»|^ 
ftEuiifcvouc, u-iite okixiv noioOvxac,, tov 6s xavxa inixavrioautvov Oeov T|pe|A£iv koi 
6v(C(<iuto6ai Xp6vo\', fiXXaic, |iev ou JtoXuv ate, 0ecu, uiojitp <6'> dvOptoitw KOt|uii|4^vq) 
UETplOV. 'H U£V OUV UOYW WVOOXOYW XOIO&XOV ^XEt TpOTOV. 

25 Dadestan i Denig 35.3; and cf. Greater Bundahisbn 34.1-3. 

- & dejong 1997, 201 (de Jong's discussion of this passage in Plutarch is very helpful in 
general); sec also Encyclopaedia Iran Ma, s.v. 'Cosmogony and Cosmology' on thcZoroas- 
trian sacred history and Shaked 1992 on variant traditions. Herrensclimidt 1998 argues 
that Yasbr 19 is the source for lhcopompus, as quoted here by Plutarch. 

:7 This is not to suggest that the shadowless body was not an issue for some Zoroastrian 
thinkers; cf. Wizidagiha i Zadspram 34. 1 : 'It has been shown thus in the Religion that 
Zardusht asked Ohrnmzd. "The corporeal beings who have died on earth, will they be 
corporeal again at the Renovarion, or will they be in the likeness of those who case no 
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shadow?" Ohrmuzdsaid, "They will be corporeal again and rise."' 

a See VenditUd 19.20, where Ahura Mazda is sleepless*. 

~' Diogenes Laerrius 1.8. (Theopompus J 15 F64; Aristocle fr. 36 K; Hcrmippus 1026 
F56; Eudoxus fr. 341 Lass.) 

w For Alexander Polyhistor, see Cyril of Alexandria. Against Julian 4, 133 (cd. 
Aubcrc), with the discussion in Bidez and Cumont 1938, 2.36-7. Alexander Polyhistor 
also discusses Zoroaster in the context of Chaldacan chronology and history: sec George 
Synccllus, Chronography pp. 88-9 (ed. Mosshammer), with Bidez and Cumont 1938. 
2.45-6; for an explanation of the calculations made in this passage, see AdJcr and Turfin 
2002, 112. For Clement, see his Miscellanies 1.1 5.69.6-70.1, which also makes the 
connection with Alexander Polyhistor (fO'riJ 273 F 94). The reading Zaratas there is 
the accepted emendation of the MSS. Clement's Greek is ambiguous, but he seems also 
to note that some authorities claimed rhat "Zaratas the Assyrian* was none other than 
lizckicl. On the identification ofZaratas and lizekicl, see Bidez and Cumont 1938, 1.42. 
and Kingslcy 1990. 257-9. Clements association of Pythagoras and Zoroaster is noticed 
in Cyril of Alexandria, Against Julian 3. 87 (ed. Aubert). 

11 Florida 15. Apology 31. Sec Bidez and Cumont 1938, 2.38-9. lamblichus says that 
Pythagoras was taken to Babylon by Cambyses {Life of Pythagoras 4). 

42 Some of the important texts arc as follows: Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic 
Philosophy 6; Augustine, City of God 7.35; Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies 6.23.2; 
Lactancius Placidus, Commentary on Statins, Silvae4, pp. 228-9 (ed. Jahnckc); Olvmp- 
iodorus. Life of Plato 5: Philostratus, Life ofApollonius ofTyana 1.2; Pliny. Natural 
History 30.9; Plutarch, The Creation of the Soul in Plato's Tlmaeus 2(101 2F,); Porphyry, 
Life of Pythagoras 6, 1 2, and 4 1 ; scholia on Plato. Republic 600b: Stobaeus, Anthology 
3. 1 1 .33; and die Suda. Lexicon jr. 3 1 20. 

" Kingsley 1990.262. 

M For the context, sec Burfccrt 1972 and Kahn 2001. 

5$ For Eudoxus (fr. 342 Lass.) and Aristotle (fr. 34 R}, see Pliny, NaturaJ History 30.3, 
and the discussion below. For Hcraclidcs of Poncus (fr. 68 Wchrli), see Plutarch, Against 
Cototes 14 { 1 1 14F- 1 11 5 A). Wchrli assigns frs. 69-70 (from Strabo 2.3.4, 5) to the same 
wotk. For Hermodorus, see Diogenes Laerrius 1 .8 (and n. 1 8 above). 

M For the Iranian influence on Pythagoras and Pythagorean doctrine, see Cumont 
] 942; Burkcrt 1 972, 52, 1 12. 1 65. 172, 358-60; Kin'gsiey 1990; and Boyce and Gienet 
1991,368-71. On Pvrhagoras' encounter with the Magi, see also the texts and commen- 
tary in Dorric 1990. 178-85. 

37 Hartog 2001, 208. 

* 1-evi-Scrauss 1977, 332. 

39 Hartog 2001. 208. 

40 Hartog 200 1,208. 

" Eudoxus fr. 342 (Lasserrc) = Aristotle fr. 34 (Rose) = Pliny, Natural History 30.3: 
'There is no doubt that magic atose in Persia with Zoroaster, as the authorities agree. 
But whether he was the only Zoroaster or there was also another one later is not certain. 
Eudoxus, who wished this sect to be regarded as the most famous and the most useful of 
the learned sects, handed down the tradition that this Zoroaster lived six thousand years 
before the death of Plato; so also wrote Aristotle.' The details of Eudoxus' life art not 
clear, and it may be that he died before Plato. If so, Pliny's information cannot be fully 
accurate, and one can merely guess what, if anything, Eudoxus said about the relationship 
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between Zoroaster and Placo. Sec I.asscrrc 1966 (for the tcstimonia and fragments) and 
Mornigliano 1978, 143-4. 

e Diogenes Lacrtius 1.2: 'Hctmodorus of the Platonists' school L fr. 6 Parente] states 
in his treatise On Mathematics that the period from the Magi, over whom Zoroaster 
the Persian ruled, ro the capture of Troy was five [two MSS. read 'six'| thousand years. 
Xanthus the Lydian [FGrll 765 F 32] counts six thousand [some MSS. read 'six 
hundred'] years between Zoroaster and the Greek expedition of Xerxes, claiming that 
a large number of Magi followed him in succession, bearing the names Ostancs, Astrain- 
psychus, Gobryas, and Pa/atas. down to the subjugation of the Persians by Alexander.' 
Sec Bide? and Cumont 1938, 2.7-9, and Gnoli 1997. 

° Xanthus, FGr//76'> F 31 = Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies 3.1 1.1: 'Xanthus 
says in his writings on the Magians: "The Magi have intercourse with their mothers." 
Intercourse with daughters and sisters is also lawful; moreover, wives arc held in 
common, not by force and in secret, but by two men making a friendly agreement 
whenever one of them desires the wife of the other.' 

44 Sec Ctcsias. /"6V// 688 V 1 5 (from Photius, Biblioiheca 72.43a). with Lcnfant 2004. 
On this theme, see also Bucci 1978; Williams 1989, 2.126-37; Macuch 1991; and de 
Jong 1 997. 424-32. 

* See e.g. Russell 1987. 168; Boyce 1996, 286. 

w Benveniste 1929, 14-21, and Jaeger 1948, 131-6. 

17 Jaeger 1948. 135-6; on the interaction between Plato and Iranian thought, sec 
also Rcitzcnstein 1924/5; Bidez 1945; Kerschcnstcincr 1945 (a famously negative 
judgement); Kostcr 1931; Spocrri 1957; Afnan 1963; and Chroust 1980. 

18 Axiocbus 37 U-?>72a. 

w See Aristoxcnus, fr. 67 Wchrli, with Diogenes Lacrtius 3.37. For Grantor, sec 
Proclus, Commentary on Timacus, 1.75.30-76.14 Dichl. 

w Diogenes Lacrtius 3.37. 

v - Denver 200 1. 

52 Altibiades I 121c-122b: EJtEtoav bt ygvij-KU 6 jwtg 6 Jipeotfvtaxoc, ouncp r\ 
apXri. JtpiTrtov uiv t;opT(k^ouoi. jicWte$ ol Iv xrj paoiX&uc,, tov ftv up/fl, etta Etc, xdv 
ctXXov yptwav tcrtixri m Vjuipy BaoiX&oc, YtW.9Xm n&aa fli'w.i Kal ixipt&fyx -fl Xottt' 
i|U(ov &£ y £vo ^vcov, x6 xotj wouojoojioioi!, ov6' ol yfhovEC, oip66pa ti alaOdvovxat. 
<o XXkiBu'i&h. iiexa tofito Tp&pETtu o nalc, oiVx xiko vw«uco$ xpo*pou oUyou 6^i«e; T 
«XX' v7i' eOvowx«)v ol Qv oot&oiv T<t>v Jitpl fiaoiX^a ttpioioi etvai* otc, x<x xt ftXXa 
spooi^Tactav e'.tiuc'XeoOaL tofi YEvouivou. k«i ojttoc, cm KaXXtaxoc, e'oxai ^nx^v^oOoi. 
AvojiXAxxovtck; xit uiXii lofl ;eo:i66c, Kal icaxop8ovvxac/ tat xauxa dptovxtc, fv uryaXji 
tuifj elow. 6iei&e,v hi e:«exeic, yevwvtai ol jhuoe;, fell xoi'C, JCfCAOUg rat fell xov; TO^KOV 
6i6aoKdXoiK; qxhicoolv, tat ati x&c. Oripac, apxovn.ii Uvai. oic, EJtxa 6e yevwuevov ixQv 
xdv itaifia napaXonBavovOLv oi)c, £k&ivoi ftaoiXclovc, Jtcu6«YiDYoi>c, dvoiratovoiv- tiol 
bi 4£eiX£Yuivoi riepowv oi apiotoi 5c%GtVT&cj iv rjXiKio: t£*xxapEC,. o xt ootpcotato; Kol o 
oiraioxaxoc; Kal 6 oo<pp<ov£axaxoc, tot 6 avftpeioxtttoc,. wv 6 \&v uaytiav ie otodom 
Trjv Zo>po6oxpou TOO 'ttpoiia^oii - eoxi bz xotixo Qt&\ QEpanfia - oioaam oe koI xo 
(JaoiXuca, 6 oe Aikuloiuxoc, iiXriOtut'Lv out Jtavx6c; toC ptou, 6 6i ocujiptuvt'o 10109 l*n°* 
ujio uiac, fipxtoGai x&v i^ovOv. Wo ^XcvBtpoc, ctvat ^Bti;T|xai k«1 ftvxto^ BaoiXa^, 
opxotv TCpwtov xuv ev avxv aXka \if\ 5ovXeuEtuv. 6 5e av5pEt6x«io; a<po(3ov co:i c6e« 
nnpaatfiKii;<ov, tx, oxav f\tia\\ SoOXov flvra- aoi 6', oi %haiii6br\, IlcpucXfic, ^jrioinpe 
naiooYuiyov xd>v otKeioK' xov aypcioxaxov imn yrit 1 * 1 *?,. 7j!»mipov xAv ©p&ico. Sec Bidcz 
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and Cumont 1938,2.21-2. A part oftlus passage is quoted in Apulcius,,-] r /'<>/o i £)'25;scc 
also the scholia on Plato, Aicibiades I. 

H See dc Jong 1997, 448-9. He also notes 'the structural similarities' between this 
passage and Herodoms 1.136, Srraho 15.3.18, and Xenophon, Cyropaedia 1.2.6-7, 
8.8.13- 

54 Scholia on Aicibiades I 12le: bcvkt&Z. fl 6ia i6v J-oyov xott apxtoOca teXciovoOoi, 
f| 6nj xo xov Zcopoaoxpiyv C' Y^ouevov fo&v ouojtfjoai, elxa |iex& X' xpovovc, 
^nyiioaoBui xu> pauiXel rij; oX-qc, (piAoootpiac,, fj ax; xq> MiOpa otwtov tov t," dpi6jlov, 
5v dujipepovxojc, ot Ilepoai offknxitv. See Bide/ and Cumont 1938, 2.27-8. The king 
would be Vishtaspa; other traditions aiso attest to the importance of the thirtieth year 
of Zarathushira's life. 

" Scholia on Aicibiades I 122a:ZiopofiioTpou. Ziopoaorpnc, &pXQl£T&pOg eSaKioxikunc, 
Exeolv eE«ti teyexai lUdxwvoc/ 6v ol \dv "EUnva, ol £>i £k tfic, fotfp tnv |iey6Xirv 
Q&lttQoav ijitcipo-u uipjiTjutvwv Jtaloa <paoi, jtaaAv xs ootpiav Jtapfr xou dvaOof; 
oatviovoc, icuaOetv, xoxixioxiv inixvyoU^ vo^naioc/ ov fif| tic; "KMiyvuciiv tpuivfp 
uf ia(ppaC6|itvov toCvona tov acxooOihirv oni.oi. Tiuf\oa( xe avxov tov &vaKexfflpqi:u(av 
8ic)Y"JY T Y v *®V rtoXXiTiv, ml fir) xdv ttfA 1 £n\|ivx<» v AjtoxVrv, ouYY(HijMita fit; ftuiqjopu 
KcnaXuttiv, «§ Sv Kfti 6f(K\-uo0ai xpta uipT] cpiAootxptae. etvni wit' aflxov, tfiiOLKdv. 
oikovouhcov, noUtix6v. See Bidcv. and Cumont 1938, 2.23-5. 

w Proclus. Commentary on the Republic of Plato* vol. 2, pp. 109- 1 (cd. Kroll). 

w Momigliano 1978, 142. 

st Olympiodorus, Life of Plato % Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy 4; ci. 
Pausanias, Description of Greece 4.32.4. 

w Diogenes Laetrius 3.6-7; (Apuleiusj, On Plato 3. 

60 Lactantius, Divine Institutes 4.2.4. 

6i Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy 6. 

62 For the texts, see Gaiser 1988, 176-80 (discussion at 421-38), and Dorandi 
1991. 133-4 (discussion at 37-8, 219-22). On Mithradar.es the Persian, see Diogenes 
Lacrtius 3.25 = Favorinus, fr. 25 (Metisching) ■ fr. 36 (Barigazzi). See also Aeneas of 
Gaza, 'Jheophrastus, or A Dialogue on the Immortality of Souls and the Resurrection of 
Bodies 8.18-22 (Colonna), for Plato's association with both Chaldaean learning and 
Pythagorean wisdom. 

° Seneca, Epistles 58.31. Seneca adds that the visiting Magi believed Plato 'to be of 
a destiny greater than human because he had lived through the most perfect number, that 
made by the square of nine". On the significance of this number in Iranian thought, sec 
Kingsley 1995, 197. and in Creek thought, see Riginos 1976, 26-7. 

w Sec Diogenes Lacrtius 3.2 and Jerome, Against Jo oinian 1 .42 = Spcusippus, frs. la-b 
(Taran, with helpful commentary]; and sec also the related information in Plutarch, 
Table Talk 717D-H; Apulcius, On Plato 1.1; Origen, Contra Celsum 1.37 and 6.8. 
Riginos 1 976, 9- 1 5. collects and discusses these and other sources that pertain to Plato's 
Apollonian birrh. Ir is unlikely that Spcusippus, who was Plato's nephew, believed in 
Plato's miraculous birth, given his close connection to the family, but he may have been 
reporting a story that was current in Athens and designed to exalt the philosopher. 

65 Olympiodorus. Life of Plato 5- 

66 Sec Riginos 1976, 67-8 and 169-74. The earliest source for the story that Plato 
bought Pythagorean books appears to be Timon of Phlius (about 320-230 Be), fr. 34 
Dicls. 
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o Riginos 1976, 13-15. 

a According to this idea, which was established in Stoic teaching by the 2nd century 
BC, the world periodically comes to an end through a conflagration, by which it is 
cleansed, and then rc-cmcrgcs in a purer state. Stoic doctrines arc also evident in some 
of the teachings ascribed to Zoroaster or the Magi; see especially Dio Ghrysostom 
36.39-61. which gives a Stoic interpretation to Iranian or Magusacan thought. Sec 
Boycc and Grcnet 1991. 367-8, 543-5- 

w There is a report that connects Socrates to the Magi: Diogenes Laertius 2.45 — 
Aristotle, fr. 32 Rose. 

70 BidczandGimont 1938. See also Duchcsnc-Guillemin 1958. 

71 Beck 1991,493. 

72 Pliny, Natural History 30.4 (Hcrmippus 1026 F57). 

? For a detailed study of the philosophical and religious aspects of Dio's 'hvrnn', sec 
Ncsselrath et al. 2003. The background to the hymn is Greco-Roman and Stoic. But 
there may be some Iranian elements here as well; for die image of the horses, sec the 
Avestan hymn to Mithra, Yasht 10.124-36. Sec also Bidez and Cumont 1938, 2.142-53; 
Ikck, in Boycc and Grcnet 1991 , 539-48; and the commentary in Russell 1992. 

74 Plutarch, his and Osiris 46-7 (369D-370C); Diogenes Laertius 1.6-9; Agarhias, 
Histories 2.23-5. 

* dc Jong 1997, 322-3. On the name, sec Diodorus 1 .94.2 and Cosmas of Jerusalem, 
Commentary on the Poems of Gregory ofNazianzus (PG 38.461 ). On laughter at birth, see 
Pliny, Natural History 7. 16.72 and Augustine. City o / God 21.14, with the Iranian sources 
Denkard 7.3.2, Wizithigiha i Za/hpram 8.15-16, and 7laraioshtnameh 186-9. On the 
importance of the age of thirty, sec rhc scholia to Plato, Alcibiadesl 121c (quoted above). 
For Diododrus of Sicily, see \ .94.2. On the withdrawal of Zarathushtra, see Pliny, Natural 
History 1 1 .42.242; Dio Chrysoscom 36.40-1; and Ammianus Marcellinus 23-6.33. 

76 Momigliano 1978. 148. 

7 Ctcsias..KGV//688F If = Arnobius. Against the Heathen 1.52; cf. the text in Ixnfant 
2004. The connection with Bactria is mentioned also by Pompcius Trogus [Justin 1.1.9) 
at rhc end of the 1st century bc and by many others after him. 

78 West 1971. 

* 9 See Xenophon, Anabasis 5.3.6, and Strabo 14.1.23 (641), with Brcmrner 2004 and 
Burkcrt 2004, 105-7. 

80 Burkcrt 20O4 f 107. 

1 Yasna 65.7. For some useful orientations to the meaning of 'magos' in Greek litera- 
ture, sec Gordon 1987; Graf 1 997, ch. 2; and Brcmmcr 1999. 

; ' Also Sprach Zarathustra 2.42: 'Und auch ihr fragtct cuch oft: "Wcr ist uns 
Zarathustra? Wic soil cr uns hcisscn?" Und gleich niir sclber gabt ihi cuch Fragen zur 
Antwort. \ Ist cr ein Versprechender? Oder ein Erfuller? tin Krobcrndcr? Oder cm 
F.rbendcr? Ein Hcrbst? Oder cine Pflugschar? tin Am ? Oder ein Gcncscncr? j 1st cr ein 
Dichtcr? Oder ein Wahrhaftiger? Ein Befreier? Oder ein Bandiger? Em Guter? Oder ein 
Boscr? | Ich wandlc imrcr Mcnschcn als den Bruchstiickcn dcr Zukunft: jener /.ukunft, 
die ich schauc' Text in Colli and Montinari 1968, 175; translation modified from RJ. 
Hoiljngdalc. Quoted in part in Rose 2000, 1 . My discussion of the passage is indebted to 
Foucault 1970, xv-xxiv. Sec also Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. 'Nietzsche and Persia'. 

5 Sec the prefatory remarks to Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks ('Die Philoso- 
phic im tragischen Zcitaltcr dcr Griechei)', in the Nachlass); Colli and Mondnari 1973. 
293-366, esp. 295-6. 
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